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Blind  University  Graduates 


There  is,  underlying  the  whole  system  of  blind 
welfare  in  this  country,  the  assumption  that  for  every 
normal  man  and  woman  work  is  not  a curse  but  a 
blessing,  even  apart  from  any  material  gain  that  may 
be  involved.  Further,  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
people,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  school-days  are 
succeeded  by  a manual  occupation  rather  than  by  a 
profession,  and,  since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  every  blind  child,  on 
leaving  school,  to  prepare  himself  bv  training  for 
such  an  occupation. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  blind  child’s 
progress  from  elementary  school  to  training  depart- 
ment, and  from  training  department  to  workshop,  and 
sometimes  have  tended  to  regard  the  cycle  as  inevitable, 
forgetting  that  blindness  does  not  confer  any  magical 
gift  of  manual  dexterity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  impose 
any  insuperable  barrier  to  mental  achievement  on  the 
other.  And  the  timidity  of  those  who  hesitate  to 
■recommend  that  the  gifted  blind  boy  or  girl  should  be 
given  a University  education,  with  a view  to  attempting 
later  to  secure  a foothold  in  one  of  the  limited  number 
of  professions  open  to  the  blind,  is  equalled  by  the 
timidity  of  parents  and  guardians  who  naturally  tend 
to  prefer  the  comparative  security  of  a career  in  a 
sheltered  workshop  to  the  more  daring  adventure  of  a 
profession. 


Up  to  the  present,  little  has  been  published  on  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  in  this  country,  or  on  the 
careers  later  followed  by  those  who  have  been  educated 
at  secondary  school  and  University.  The  risks  are 
self-evident,  and  have  been  accepted  without  any 
attempt  having  been  made  to  discover  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  who,  in  the  past,  were  prepared  to 
take  these  risks  were  justified.  It  is  time  that  the 
question  was  asked  : — What  has  happened  to  the  blind 
men  and  women  who  graduated  at  a University,  and 
what  professional  careers  were  open  to  them  ? In  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  especially  to  those 
responsible  for  recommending  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  on  such  education,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  prepared  the  present  Bulletin  on  Blind 
University  Graduates,  and  proposes  to  follow  it  up 
with  a Bulletin  on  Massage  as  a Career  for  the  Blind, 
and  possibly  other  Bulletins  of  a somewhat  similar 
character. 

Just  over  a century  ago,  an  obscure  blind  French- 
man devised  the  embossed  type  that  now  bears  his 
name  ; and  in  so  doing,  Louis  Braille  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind.  So  long 
as  the  blind  were  wholly  dependent  upon  others  to 
open  up  for  them  the  treasures  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing, it  was  inevitable  that  only  blind  men  of  genius, 
aided  at  every  turn  by  the  unremitting  labours  of 
seeing  friends,  could  hope  to  escape  illiteracy  ; for  a 
“ man  of  letters  ” who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is 
almost  a contradiction  in  terms. 

More  than  thirty  years  elapsed,  and  in  1868 
Dr.  Armitage,  himself  unable  to  read  print  owing  to 
defective  sight,  set  up  a Committee  of  expert  finger- 
readers  to  examine  and  test  the  rival  types  (Lucas, 
Frere,  Alston,  and  the  rest),  whose  very  multiplicity 
had  made  anything  like  an  adequate  supply  of  reading 
material  impossibly  expensive.  This  Committee  re- 
commended Braille  for  general  adoption  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  in  the  gradual  carrying  out  of  this 


recommendation  the  second  great  step  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  blind  was  taken. 

Progress  was,  however,  slow  (to-day,  with  Braille 
holding  the  field  undisputed,  we  do  not  always 
realise  quite  how  slow),  but  little  by  little,  mainly 
through  the  untiring  labours  of  Dr.  Armitage,  the 
system  gained  adherents,  until,  in  1883,  about  42  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  in  England  had  adopted  it.  Writing 
in  1S85,  Dr.  Armitage  said  : — At  present  there  is  not 
an  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  Braille  system  is  not  more  or  less  used.” 

Thus  Braille  was  devised  in  1834,  but  did  not 
come  into  general  use  in  this  country  for  another  fifty 
vears.  In  the  preparation  of  this  Bulletin,  therefore, 
it  was  decided  to  direct  the  enquiry  into  the  University 
education  of  the  blind  primarily  into  the  fifty  years 
(1884-1934)  in  which  Braille  has  been  the  recognised 
medium  of  education.  As  a matter  of  historical 
interest,  however,  and  in  order  to  obtain  some  per- 
spective, it  was  thought  worth  while  to  look  further 
back  into  the  pre-Braille  era,  and  to  collect  such  names 
as  survived  of  blind  men  who,  in  circumstances  of 
quite  extraordinary  difficulty,  had  succeeded  in  gradu- 
ating at  one  of  the  Universities. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  early  records  are  prob- 
ably incomplete,  but  even  allowing  for  this  it  is  note- 
worthy that  a careful  search,  supplemented  by  a study 
of  the  often  racy  pages  of  James  Wilson’s  Biography 
of  the  Blind:  Lives  of  such  as  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  Poets,  Philosophers,  Artists,  etc.  (183o)  and 
W.  H.  Levy’s  Blindness  and  the  Blind  (1872),  has 
produced  less  than  30  blind  graduates  in  all  the  years 
prior  to  1884,  a number  which  contrasts  forcibly  with 
the  145  of  the  subsequent  fifty  years,  and  bears  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  emancipation  effected  by  Louis 
Braille.  It  certainly  cannot  be  argued  against  either 
Wilson  or  Levy  that  they  made  their  search  for  out- 
standing blind' men  only  over  a comparatively  recent 


stretch  of  time,  or  spread  their  nets  too  narrowly,  as 
Levy  begins  his  list  of  blind  notables  with  the  patriarch 
Isaac,  and  Wilson  with  the  poet  Homer  ! 

Of  many  of  those  who  graduated  prior  to  1884  we 
know  very  little,  but  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  a few  of 
their  names  should  be  put  on  record,  for  they  must 
have  been  men  of  quite  outstanding  ability  and  deter- 
mination. Some  of  the  difficulties  against  which  they 
had  to  contend  have  been  expressed  by  Milton,  who, 
in  an  intimate  letter  to  a friend,  wrote  thus  : — “ If  you 
find  anything  incorrectly  written,  or  without  punctua- 
tion here,  impute  that  to  the  boy  who  has  taken  it 
down  from  my  dictation,  and  who  is  utterly  ignorant 
of  Latin,  so  that  I was  forced  while  dictating,  not  with- 
out misery,  to  spell  out  the  letters  of  the  words  one  by 
one.” 

In  1656,  John  Troughton,  totally  blind  from  the 
age  of  four,  entered  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  as  a 
scholar,  and  later  took  his  degree  and  became  a Fellow. 
He  gained  distinction  as  a Puritan  preacher,  and  must 
have  been  a man  of  considerable  charm,  as  he  won 
from  his  most  zealous  theological  opponent  the  tribute 
of  being  “ a good  school  divine  and  metaphysician,  and 
not  of  so  busy,  turbulent,  and  furious  a spirit  as  those 
of  his  persuasion  commonly  are.” 

Another  seventeenth  century  blind  graduate  was 
Dr.  Richard  Lucas,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  who  was 
Vicar  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman  Street  (a  Citv  church) 
and  later  Prebendary  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he 
was  buried.  He  was  a prolific  theological  writer,  whose 
work  won  praise  from  John  Wesley,  and  the  following 
rather  qualified  commendation  from  another  ecclesias- 
tic : — “ His  method  not  clear,  but  his  thoughts 
excellent.” 

John  Stanley  lost  his  sight  in  infancy,  and  in  1724, 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  was  appointed  organist  of  All 
Hallows,  Bread  Street.  He  became  a Bachelor  of 
Music  in  1729,  organist  of  the  Temple  Church  at  the 


age  of  21,  and  was  for  many  years  Master  of  the  King’s 
Musick.  He  had  his  lighter  diversions,  too,  for  “ he 
played  whist  with  great  readiness  and  judgment  ; 
each  card  was  marked  at  the  corner  with  the  point  of  a 
needle.” 

Two  outstanding  blind  Cambridge  graduates  were 
J.  G.  Sayer,  who  took  his  degree  in  1831  (in  1862  his 
name  appeared  on  the  Civil  List  as  a pensioner,  “ for 
services  to  literature,  and  labours  in  educating  the 
natives  of  India  ”)  and  T.  W.  Levin,  who,  after  taking 
a mathematical  tripos,  was  appointed  in  1861  Deputy 
Knightsbridge  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  26  graduates  who  form  this  first  “ pre- 
Braille  ” group  may  be  classified  as  follows,  in  relation 


to  their  after-careers  : — 

Holy  Orders ...  ...  ...  11 

Musicians  ...  ...  ...  3 

University  lecturer 1 

Solicitor  ...  ...  ..  1 

Social  worker  1 

Private  tutor  1 

No  information  ...  ...  5 


26 


We  pass  now  to  the  main  subject  of  this  enquiry, 
and  a consideration  of  those  who  have  graduated  at 
one  of  the  Universities  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
survey  made  covers  the  number  of  blind  persons  who 
have  ' taken  degrees,  the  subjects  they  studied,  the 
classes  they  have  taken,  and  the  after-careers  they  have 
followed.  ' The  enquiry  has  been  made  through  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  through  the 
records  of  schools  for  the  blind  (especially  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind),  and  by  means  of  a search  through 
old  periodicals  dealing  with  the  blind.  Although 
owing  to  the  comparatively  late  development  of 
registration  it  is  possible  that  some  blind  people  have 


been  omitted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  list  is 
a comprehensive  one.  Special  care  has  been  taken  to 
exclude  those  whose  blindness  was  of  later  onset  than 
their  University  career,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
record  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  including  doubtful 
cases. 


The  graduates  number  145  in  all,  and  fall  into  the 
following  groups  so  far  as  the  date  of  their  graduation 
is  concerned  : — 


1884-1894  

21 

1895-1904  

10 

1905-1914  

22 

1915-1924  ... 

31 

1925  1934  

50 

Date  not  known 

...  5 

145 

Other  facts  elicited  are  as  follows 

i —Of  the  145  graduates,  84  received  their 

rndUcatlTxTat  W°rcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
i ^ the  Royal,  Normal  College,  8 at  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh,  6 at  schools  for  the 

?estnhadahd  5 att  (;h,?rleyw0od  CoIlege  for  Girls.  The 
lest  had  been  at  other  schools. 

at  Ox'w!f  Vrri0  Sualified’  77  took  their  degrees 
FriinK  i 19  ,at  Durham.  16  at  Cambridge,  10  at 
Edinburgh,  and  / at  London.  'ru~  ’ 

at  other  Lhiiversities. 


The  remainder  were 


no  particular*  results. °f  ^ C°llegeS  COncerned  yielded 

far  exLe^T^  °f,  th?Se  who  graduated  at  Oxford 
single  Univerir°Se  ™,h°  had  graduated  at  any  other 

(nearly  69  per  cenTT  hliH 52  °a  Jhe  ,0xford  graduates 
English  Histnrv  r ' ■ ad  ,read  for  honours  in  either 
decided  to  -imldc  Jurisprudence,  or  Theology,  it  was 
~ e this  group,  in  order  to  compare  the 


s 


classes  obtained  by  the  blind  in  these  subjects  with  the 
classes  obtained  by  other  candidates. 


Class  1 
Class  2 
Class  3 
Class  4 


The  classes  obtained  by  the  52  blind  candidates 
were  as  follows  : — 

9 or  17  per  cent. 

29  or  56  per  cent. 

10  or  19  per  cent. 

4 or  8 per  cent. 

four  subjects  by  all 
from  1884  to  1894 
survey),  were  then 

163  or  8 per  cent. 

783  or  37  per  cent. 

875  or  42  per  cent. 


The  classes  obtained  in  the 
candidates  in  every  tenth  year, 
inclusive  (the  fifty  years  of  the 
taken,  and  found  to  be  as  follows 


Class  1 
Class  2 
Class  3 
Class  4 


The  analysis  shows  that  the  blind  candidates 
obtained  twice  as  many  firsts,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  times  as  many  seconds,  as  the  seeing.  Their  first 
and  second  classes  totalled  73  per  cent.,  as  against 
45  per  cent,  in  the  seeing  group. 

These  figures  do  not  prove  any  mental  superiority 
of  the  blind  over  the  seeing,  and  they  are  too  small  to 
allow  any  sweeping  generalisation  to  be  made.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a higher  degree  of  selection.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  show  quite  conclusively  that 
those  who  have  selected  blind  candidates  for  University 
education  in  the  past  fifty  years  have,  on  the  whole, 
acted  with  admirable  discretion,  and  justified  their 
choice,  so  far  as  academic  achievement  is  concerned. 


Before  attempting  to  deal  with  the  after-careers 
of  the  graduates  included  in  the  survey,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  an  answer  to  the  question  : — 
What  assistance  was  given  to  enable  these  men  and 
women  to  overcome  the  handicap  that  must  certainly 
have  made  their  progress  towards  graduation  more 
arduous  than  that  of  the  seeing  student  of  like  ability  ? 


9 


1.  — It  goes  without  saying  that  a student  who  is 
to  make  good  use  of  his  three  years  at  a University 
must  come  up  well  prepared,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
write  at  length  of  the  value  of  the  teaching  given  at 
the  two  English  schools  (Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind  and  Chorleywood  College  for  Girls)  that  specialise 
in  giving  secondary  education  to  the  blind,  and  in  the 
Secondarv  Department  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  which  has  also  successfully  prepared 
man}''  students  for  the  Universities.  In  Scotland 
such  preparation  is  given  at  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Edinburgh.  The  blind  boy  and  girl  at  school  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  prone  than  the  seeing  to  depend 
upon  being  spoon-fed  by  the  teacher,  and  the  habit  of 
independent  reading  is  probably  at  least  quite  as  hard 
for  them  to  acquire.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  that 
rests  upon  the  secondai'y  schools  for  the  blind  to  prepare 
their  scholars  to  stand  alone,  and  to  acquire  that  self- 
dependence  which  is  essential  when  they'  are  left 
pretty  much  to  their  own  devices,  to  work  or  not  to 
work  as  it  pleases  them,  is  a distinctly  heavy  one. 
The  fact  that  so  many  pupils  of  the  schools  named 
have  won  academic  distinction  is  a tribute  to  those  in 
whose  care  they  have  been  during  the  formative  years 
from  14  to  18. 

2.  — The  fact  that  the  records  of  blind  University- 
successes  virtually  date  from  the  adoption  of  Braille, 
and  that  we  have  found  it  convenient  in  this  Bulletin 
to  use  Braille  as  a landmark,  dividing  the  dark  ages  of 
blind  illiteracy  from  the  enlightenment  of  the  past  50 
years,  indicates  its  importance  as  a medium  of  instruc- 
tion. With  every  year,  Braille  printing  brings  an  ever- 
widening  range  of  literature  within  the  orbit  of  the 
blind  reader. 

At  the  same  time,  the  blind  student  must  accept 
the  hard  fact  that  for  him  only  a limited  number  of  the 
printed  books  at  the  disposal  of  the  seeing  student  will 
be  available.  He  cannot  browse  in  a College  Library, 
nor  read  round  his  subject  as  the  seeing  student  can, 


IO 


though  as  some  sort  of  compensation  it  is  true  that  he 
will  be  delivered  from  the  dangers  of  desultory  reading, 
and  will  probably  read  with  all  the  greater  concentra- 
tion over  a more  limited  field.  Braille  printing  too,  has 
been  richly  supplemented  by  the  untiring  labours  of 
those  who  have  produced  hand-written  books  for  the 
student,  either  through  the  Students’  Library  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  or  the  Students’ 
Section  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  The 
unobtrusive  devotion  of  the  seeing  men  and  women 
who  are  prepared  to  put  considerable  technical  know- 
ledge and  skill,  together  with  almost  unlimited  time, 
into  the  work  of  transcribing  often  obscure  texts  into 
Braille,  is  only  fully  appreciated  and  understood  by 
those  blind  students  who,  without  this  help,  would 
have  found  their  work  at  the  University  seriously 
hampered,  and  in  some  cases  even  impossible.  “ I 
was,”  writes  one  graduate,  “ the  first  blind  candidate 
to  read  honours  French  at  Oxford,  and,  of  course,  I 
found  at  the  beginning  of  my  course  that  there  was 
very  little  in  Braille  and  above  all  there  was  no  Old 
French,  which  was  quite  an  important  part  of  the 
syllabus.  It  w'as  owing  to  the  wonderful  co-operation 
of  the  Students’  Library  in  brailling  for  me  all  the  Old 
French  texts  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  go  through 
with  this  course.”  Such  a testimony  is  typical  of  the 
letters  received. 

3. — The  University  student,  however  expert  a 
Braillist  he  may  be,  and  however  able  to  rely  upon  the 
voluntary  transcribers’  good  offices  in  putting  into 
Braille  the  set-books  that  he  must  master  in  detail, 
should  also  be  able  to  call  upon  the  services  of  a reader. 
In  the  United  States  a grant  to  provide  readers  for 
blind  students  attending  a University  was  first  made 
in  1907,  by  the  New  York  State  Aid  for  College 
Students,  and  the  example  has  since  been  followed  by 
a number  of  States.  The  amount  granted  is  generally 
about  300  dollars  per  annum  per  individual.  There  is 
no  specific  grant  of  this  kind  made  in  England,  but 


those  whose  task  it  is  to  estimate  the  probable  expense 
of  a University  education  in  the  case  of  a blind  student, 
must  not  forget  that  his  handicap  makes  the  services 
of  a reader  essential. 

4. — There  are  two  University  scholarships  speci- 
fically for  blind  students.  They  are  : — 

(a)  The  George  Barker  Memorial  Exhibition, 
tenable  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  worth 
about  £50  a year.  It  is  intended  for  persons  who 
are  blind,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  blind,  and  who 
wish  to  study  for  the  Final  Honour  School  of 
English  Literature. 

(b)  The  Fawcett  Memorial  Scholarship,  which 
is  tenable  by  a blind  man  or  woman  at  any  Univer- 
sity in  the  United  Kingdom.  Candidates  must  be 
between  17  and  23  years  of  age,  and  the  scholar- 
ship, which  is  worth  £50  a year,  and  may  be 
granted  for  four  years,  is  administered  by  the 
Clothworkers  Company. 

The  cost  of  residence  and  tuition  for  a blind  man 
at  either  of  the  older  Universities  is  estimated  at 
approximately  £240  per  annum,  and  the  assistance 
given  by  the  local  authority  under  Sections  70  and  71 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1921  may  range  from  £50  to 
£100  per  annum,  and  generally  is  about  £70.  Unless 
the  parents  of  the  blind  man  are  able  to  meet  the 
balance  of  the  cost  without  help,  assistance  must  be 
forthcoming  from  other  sources  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Gardner’s  Trust  for  the 
Blind  are  frequently  called  upon  to  make  generous 
grants.  The  policy  of  the  National  Institute  in  such 
cases  is  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  case  very  carefully, 
to  appeal  for  co-operation  to  any  “ natural  sources,” 
and,  when  this  has  been  done,  to  meet  the  balance  of 
the  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  named  above, 
there  are  two  rather  little-known  trusts  open  to  con- 
sider applications,  in  the  Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight 


Educational  Trust  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Webster  and 
Davidson  Mortification  for  the  Blind.  The  former 
gi\es  piefeience  to  cases  in  the  area  of  Hampshire  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  may  extend  its  range  under 
certain  conditions,  and  the  other  confines  its  benefac- 
tions to  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to  Dundee 
and  Farnell. 

5. — In  regard  to  being  supplied  with  special 
apparatus  and  appliances  for  his  work,  the  blind  student 
to-day  is  in  a far  stronger  position  than  his  predecessors. 
Research  is  continually  being  carried  on,  both  here  and 
in  other  countries,  with  a view  to  improving  such 
appliances  for  the  blind  as  already  exist,  and  inventing 
new  devices.  The  Technical  Research  Committee  set 
up  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  continu- 
ally at  work,  giving  careful  consideration  to  all 
appliances  submitted  to  it,  examining  the  inventions  of 
other  countries,  and  generally  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  done  abroad.  Improved  Braille  writing- 
machines,  a duplicator  capable  of  producing  six  copies 
of  a Braille  MS.  from  a master-sheet  (an  ingenious 
invention,  likely  to  prove  extremely  valuable  in  the 
case  of  the  blind  student),  a wide  range  of  embossed 
maps,  and  useful  mathematical  appliances  should 
all  make  the  path  of  the  blind  student  less  difficult, 
and  each  year  sees  new  developments.  At  the  present 
date  (1935)  it  is  not,  perhaps  too  dangerous  to  pro- 
phesy that  the  Talking  Book,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  heard,  both  here  and  in  America  during  the  past 
two  years,  may  prove  a very  real  boon. 

The  blind  student  who  is  to  succeed  at  the  Univer- 
sity must  have  a real  love  of  learning,  and  a 
determination  to  acquire  it  in  the  face  of  considerable 
difficulties,  for,  however  much  he  may  be  helped  along 
the  lines  indicated  above,  his  task  still  remains  a 
formidable  one.  Thanks  to  the  Libraries,  he  will 
probably  be  provided  with  his  set-books  in  Braille,  but 
everyone  who  has  taken  a degree  knows  that  set- 
books  only  provide  the  student  with  an  irreducible 
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minimum,  and  that  much  more  is  needed.  1 hat 
“ much  more  ” will,  generally,  be  provided  for  him,  as 
we  have  indicated,  by  means  of  a reader,  but  only  the 
student  capable  of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of 
what  is  read  aloud,  concentrating  upon  the  salient 
points,  and  letting  the  rest  slip  by,  can  hope  to  get  the 
full  value  of  such  services. 

It  may  be  that  the  seeing  person  tends  to  over- 
estimate the  blind  student’s  difficulties,  and  to  be 
guilty  sometimes  of  that  exaggerated  admiration  which 
is  so  irritating  to  the  sensible  blind  person.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seems  as  if  the  blind  student  who  is  to 
succeed  must  be  characterised  by  powers  of  concen- 
tration and  selection  considerably  above  the  average. 
The  seeing  eye  can  skim  over  half  a dozen  pages  in  as 
many  minutes,  without  consciously  reading  the  printed 
words  at  all,  while  even  under  the  rapidly  flying  fingers 
of  the  expert,  Braille  must  materially  slow  down  the 
reader’s  rate  of  progress,  and  make  that  power  of 
“ tearing  the  heart  out  of  a book,”  possessed  by  the 
seeing  reader  of  discernment,  considerably  more 
difficult. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  chapters  in  Professor 
Villey’s  World  of  the  Blind  has  put  this  aspect  of  a 
blind  scholar’s  handicap  very  vividly.  He  had  chosen 
as  his  subject  of  research  the  works  of  Montaigne,  and 
his  first  task  was  to  transcribe  the  essays  into  twenty 
Braille  volumes ; he  then  prepared  an  elaborate 
Braille  card-index,  afterwards  employed  someone  to 
read  aloud  to  him  the  contemporary  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian  authorities  consulted  by  Mon- 
taigne, and,  finally,  from  these  drew  the  conclusions 
upon  which  his  own  thesis  on  Montaigne  was  based. 
“ It  was  then,”  observes  Villey  cheerfully,  “ only  a 
matter  of  reflection,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  task 
of  all,  as  no  more  books  were  necessary,  and  no  outside 
help.” 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  the  average 
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undergraduate  is  required  to  carry  on  research  on  such 
ambitious  lines  as  Professor  Villey  describes,  but  he 
must  be  willing  to  give  himself  up  to  independent  study 
very  far  removed  from  the  sleepy  assimilation  of 
knowledge  under  schoolroom  conditions,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  must  exhibit  qualities  of  patience, 
industry,  and  determination  considerably  beyond  those 
of  his  seeing  contemporary  of  equal  mental  gifts  if  he 
is  to  attain  to  academic  success. 

Academic  achievement,  however,  is  not  enough. 
The  advocates  of  University  education  for  the  blind 
boy  or  girl  of  outstanding  mental  capacity  must  go 
further  if  they  are  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  and  must  be  in  a position  to  show  that  the  blind 
man  or  woman  who  graduates  is  enabled  as  a result  to 
pass  on  to  a professional  career  that,  without  this 
education,  would  almost  certainly  have  been  im- 
possible. It  must  be  shown  that  for  the  blind  man 
knowledge  is  power. 

An  enquiry  has  therefore  been  made  into  the 
after-careers  of  the  graduates  included  in  the  survey, 
with  the  result  shown  in  the  following  analysis,  and  set 
out  more  in  detail  in  the  tables  given  on  pages  18-31. 


In  Holy  Orders  ...  ...  ...  42 

Schoolteachers  ...  ...  ...  17 

Solicitors  ...  ...  12 

Lecturers  ...  ...  H 

Musicians  ...  ...  ...  ■ ■ • 8 

Serving  articles  (Law)  6 

Private  teaching  ...  ...  4 

Studying  to  take  Orders  ...  ...  3 

Barristers  ...  ...  ...  2 

Home  teachers  2 

Masseurs  ...  ...  2 

Social  workers  ...  • ■ • • • • 2 

Workers  for  the  blind  2 


Management  of  Guest-house 
Braille  copyist  


1 5 


Dairy  farming  

Training  to  teach  ... 

Student  of  elocution 
Professional  singer 
Employed  by  electrical  firm 
Occasional  broadcasting  . . . 

Estate  owner 
Married  woman 
Working  with  relatives  ... 

No  occupation 
Known  to  have  died 
No  information 

145 

Of  the  eight  given  as  having  died,  the  majority 
died  either  at  College,  or  almost  immediately  after 
leaving,  and  before  they  had  been  able  to  take  up  any 
work.  Where  a death  has  occurred  after  the  adoption 
of  a career  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  above  table. 

Two  other  notes  on  the  analysis  may  be  added  : — 

1.  — Those  given  as  “ In  Holy  Orders  ” include 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Free  Churches,  as  well  as 
clergy  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Roman  Church 
does  not  ordain  anyone  who  is  blind,  though  those 
priests  who  lose  their  sight  continue  to  exercise  their 
ministry. 

2.  — It  has  not  been  possible  in  every  case  to  get 
up-to-date  information  as  to  careers,  though  a reference 
to  the  detailed  list  will  show  that  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  the  date  1934  is  appended.  Where  the  graduate 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  or  no  recent  information  has  been 
obtainable,  the  date  of  the  most  recent  record  is  given. 

It  will  be  realised  that  in  any  survey  of  this  sort  it 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  145 
graduates  included  became  entirely  self-supporting. 
It  is,  however,  beyond  question  that  the  enquiry  has 
shown  that  there  are  some  professions  and  callings 
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where  the  handicap  of  blindness  has  been  completely 
overcome.  In  the  industrial  world  of  basket-making, 
mattress-making,  machine-knitting,  and  the  like,  there 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  blind  worker,  how- 
ever skilled  and  however  industrious  he  may  be,  is  very 
rarely  wholly  self-supporting,  and  must  nearly  always 
look  forward  to  an  old  age  of  dependence.  If  the 
assumption  from  which  we  started  is  true,  and  labour 
is  in  itself  good,  quite  apart  from  the  rewaxds  of 
labour,  there  is  a case  for  the  workshop  and  the  home 
workers’  scheme  on  moral  grounds,  even  though  there 
may  not  be  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economist. 
But,  acknowledging  this,  we  must  still  admit  that  it  is 
better  to  enable  the  blind  man  to  stand  on  his  own  feet, 
both  in  maturity  and  old  age.  If  he  is  to  be  enabled 
to  pass  three  years  at  a University,  to  graduate,  and 
to  enter  a professional  career,  it  will  undoubtedly  cost 
money,  but  the  money  spent  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
investment,  and  may  enable  him  to  pass  for  ever  from 
the  ranks  of  those  for  whom  State  assistance  is  needed. 
Add  to  all  this  the  incalculable  value  of  such  education 
in  terms  of  “ the  good  life,”  and  the  case  for  a Univer- 
sity career  for  those  who  appear  likely  to  benefit  by  it 
is  overwhelmingly  strong. 
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11.  Worcester  Oxford  Keble  Law  3rd  1928  In  practice  as  solicitor 

( 1 434) . 

12.  Worcester  Oxford  Non-Coil.  Mathematics  2nd  1929  M.A.  Staff,  Worcester  Col- 

Mods.  Schools  2nd  lege  (1934). 


Approx. 

School  University  College  Degree  Class  Date  After-Career 

Cambridge  Cuius  Law  Tripos,  3rd  1921  War-blinded.  Barrister  in 

LL.B.  S.A.  (1934). 
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22.  Worcester  Oxford  Queen  s English  2nd  1925  Masseur  in  private  practice 

(1934). 

23.  Worcester  Oxford  Non-Coil.  History  B.C.L.  3rd  1924-5  M.A.  Solicitor  in  practice 

(1934). 
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33.  Worcester  Oxford  Theology  3rd  1891  Curate  St.  Augustine’s, 

Hull  (1918).  Died  1919. 

34.  Worcester  Cambridge  King’s  History  2nd  1894  Barrister.  Died  1923. 


Approx. 

School  University  College  Degree  Class  Dale  After-Career 

Oxford  St.  Hughs  English  2nd  1925  Occasional  lecturer,  Chel- 

tenham. 
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43.  Worcester  Oxford  Non-Coil.  Jurisprudence  2nd  1924  Practising  as  solicitor 

B.C.L.  2nd  1925  (1934). 

44.  Craigmillar  Edinburgh  M.A.  1925  Headmaster,  School  for 

Blind  at  Montreal  (1934). 


Approx. 

School  University  College  Degree  Class  Date  AJter-Career 

45.  Worcester  Oxford  St.  John's  M.A.  1924  Principal,  Private  School 

Rural  Economy  (1934). 
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54.  Worcester  Oxford  Balliol  History  1st  1888  Presbyterian  minister. 

Glasgow  Died  1925. 

55.  Worcester  Bristol  History  2nd  1932  Student,  Mansfield  College, 

Oxford  (1934). 
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Approx. 

School  University  College  Degree  Class  Date  After-Career 

65.  Worcester  Oxford  Non-Coil.  Theology  2nd  1909  Deputation  Secretary 

M.A.  1912  G.L.F.  (1934). 
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Glasgow  B.A.  Since  No  other  details. 

1920 

Royal  Normal  Durham  Mus.Doc.  1932  Music  master,  Brightoi 

College  School  for  Blind  (1934). 
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92.  Worcester  Oxford  Mus.Bac.  Music  master.  School  for 

Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 
F.R.C.O. 

93  Worcester  Oxford  B.A.  1899  Rector,  Trevalga  (1934). 

M.A.  1928 


.*1  pprox. 

School  University  College  Degree  Class  Date.  After-Career 

94.  Chorleywood  St.  Andrews  M.A.  1029  Staff,  School  in  Glasgow. 

Holds  Diploma  in  Edu- 
cation. 
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104.  Worcester  Oxford  Non-Coil.  Law  2nd  1931  Articled  to  solicitor. 

105.  Worcester  Oxford  Keble  Maths.  Mods.  2nd  1928  Practising  as  solicitor. 

Jurisprudence  3rd 
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125.  Worcester  Oxford  Corpus  Jurisprudence  2nd  1929  In  practice  as  solicitor. 

120.  Worcester  Durham  B.A.  1895  No  other  details.  Now 

dead. 


Approx. 

School  University  College  Degree  Class  Date  After-Career 

127.  Royal  Normal  Wales  Mus.Bac.  1926  Music  lecturer,  University 

College  of  Wales.  Organist, 
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A pprnx. 

School  University  College  Degree  Class  Dale  After-Career 

137.  Royal  Normal  Oxford  Wadham  Jurisprudence  3rd  1907  Vicar,  St.  Jude’s,  Thornton 

College  Heath  (1934).  ’ 

138.  Royal  Normal  Oxford  Mus.Bac.  Organist,  Kendal  (19251. 
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145.  Worcester  Dublin  B.A.  1891  No  other  details. 
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DATE 


ISSUED  TO 


NfW  YORK.  N 'l-  100,1 


OTHER  N.I.B.  BULLETINS 

1.  Employment  of  the  Blind  (Employment  of  blind  persons 
in  ordinary  factories  and  workshops,  and  Sub-Contracting 

as  a means  of  finding  new  occupations)  ...  ...  ...  3d 

2.  Museums  and  the  Blind  3d 

3.  Gardening  for  the  Blind  3d 

4.  A Handbook  on  the  Deaf-Blind  6d 

5.  Basket-making  by  the  Blind  6d 

6.  The  Care  of  the  Blind  Baby 3d 

7.  A History  of  Blind  Welfare  in  England  and  Wales  6d 


8.  Report  on  Sighted  Labour  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind  6d 


Porteous  Ltd.,  London,  E.l.  *610-40. 


